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From the Saturday Courier. 
THE MOB-CAP; 

Or, My Grandmother’s Trunk. 
BY MRS. CAROLINE LEE HENTZ, 
(Concluded. ] 

*You seem dispirited this evening, Mr. 
Stanley,’ said she, as Edward, unusually si- 
lent, stood leaning against the harp, from 
which he had more than once, heard such 
thrilling music. * Perhaps [ ought to say, 
It may be wise to abstract 
the mind in the midst of a throng, but I am 
afraid it is rather selfish.” 

‘I should think the wisdom consisted in 
the subject of the abstraction,’ replied Ed- 
ward, ‘and I believe I am as unwise as J am 
selfish.’ 

* I do not think so,’ said Mrs. Clifton, and 
she looked at Fanny, whose serene counte- 
nance was beaming from the opposite side of 
the room ‘ beauty whether the subject of ab- 
straction or contemplation fills the mind with 
the most delightful ideas and elevates it by 
the conviction that the hand that made it is 
divine. I do not agree with the moralist who 
would degrade it as a vain and valueless pos- 
session. The woman who possesses it, may 


pre-occupied. 


exercise a boundless influence over the heart 
of man, and if exerted aright, how glorious 
may be the results! Often and often have 
I sighed for the celestial gift—yet perhaps, I 
should be neither better nor happier.’ 

* You,’ exclaimed Edward, 

It was but a monosyllable, but the most 
labored panegyrie could not have been half so 
expressive. The clear olive of Mrs. Clifton’s 
cheek was colored with a brighter hue as she 
laughingly resumed—* I did not solicit a 
compliment, but its brevity recommends 
I know I am not handsome. I can- 
not be if beauty depends upon lilies and ro- 
ses. Inthe gay and heartless world I have 
learned to shine as others do and have tried 


yours, 


to be as artificiak—but my n&ture is rebelli-| 


ous—to the rules of art. My life has been 


passcd much with strangers, You, Mr.| 














— re 


Stanley, surrounded as you are, by all the nor; and though he regretted the nature of 


sweet charities of home, living in its warm) the obligation, he could not but think it was 
and sunny atmosphere, you do not know the| prompted by kindness to an observation of 
coldness and the loneliness of the brotherless|| Clara's 
and sisterless heart.’ 


imitative decorations. The truth was 

Clara had been exceedingly annoyed by ques- 
She spoke in a tone of deep feeling and) tions she could not, or rather would not 
cast down her eyes with a deep expression of || answer. 

profound melancholy, Edward did not at- 


Some one had suggested that it was a pres- 
tempt to reply. 


He could not embody the) ent from Mrs, Clifton. and though she did 
new and overpowering emotions that were) not affirm it, actually, she was glad to admit the 
filling his soul, and he would not utter the) idea, as an escape from further persecution 
common-place language of admiration. He) on the subject Still her conscience writhed 
felt like a man who had all his life been walking || uncer the implied falsehood, and she dreaded 
in darkness, and a dream and all at once awake- its detection. To add to her mortification. she 
ned in ablaze of light. Several now gath-|| overheard some one remark, * that Clara 
ered round Mrs, Clifton entreating her to} Stanley need not put on so many airs about 
play 3; and Edward availed himself of the op-| her new chain, for it was nothing but pinch- 
portunity of drawing back, where he could! hack, and had a strong smell of brass,’ 


listen, unseen by her, to the melodious song} She rejoiced when the hour of retiring 
stress of the hour. 





He looked at Fanny, who | arrived, and when she reached home, she ran 
was now near the instrument and compared) | up stairs, went to bed, and cried herself to 
the calm feeling of happiness he had enjoyed | sleep. Poor Clara! she awakened that night 


in her society, to the tumultuous tide that = from a terrible fit of the night mare, for she 


now rushing though his heart. dreamed that her grandmother's ic v hands 


* I have loved Fanny likea brother,’ thought} were groping about her neck for the beads 
he, * ignorant of a deeper passion. 
I am a man and a fool.’ 

A hand was Said upon his arm. 
are you not well ? 


And now)! she had bartered, that the cold grasp grew 


tighter and tighter, her breath shorter and 


. Brother, | shorter, till shé screamed and awoke. She 
You look so pule to-|| dreaded the next day her brother's question- 





night.’ | ing about the mysterious chain ; but absorbed 

Clara was looking anxiously in his fice, and} in his own deep, over-mastering emotions, 
he saw that her own was flushed with excite- } j tre forg rot the sulject when the glittering bau- 
ment. | ble 


was removed from before his eyes. 
* Yes, Clara, I am well—but what has dis-| this time 
turbed you ? 


From 
a change was observable in his 

He became as silent and abstract- 
home that something seemed to weigh upon, ed as he had before been gay and communi- 
your spirits, Teil me the cause ? ycative, He no longer talked of Mrs, Clifton, 

He drew her hand affectionately through his, and even to Fanny he was 
arm, and four the first time noticed her new! strained. 
ornament, 


; 
Indeed I noticed before we left! character. 


cold and con- 
Fanny preserved the same equas 


nimity of feeling, though she missed Edward's 


» *It is not the weight of this new chain) vivacity and smiles, and openly lamented the 


that oppresses you,’ said he, lifting it from transformation, She looked rather more se- 
her neck—‘ though it does feel rather magni-| rious than usual, but the azure of her eye 


ficent. You have never showed me this new! was undimmed and the soft rose of her 


zift of yours. Who could have been the) cheek remained undiminished, in bloom, 


donor?’ and he thought of Mrs. Clifion. | Edward turned from the sameness and luster 


‘Do not speak of it here’—whispered Clara,, of her countenance, to gaze upon the chang- 
with so much embarrasment, it confirmed, ing face that * pale pas 


Edward's with regard ta the do- 


sion loved’ —and while 


suspicious he acknowedged the hopelesc yess of his in 
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fatuation, he brooded over it, till it enervated 
all the energies of his soul. It was fortunate | 
for his mind, that a domestic circumstance of | 
a perplexing nature roused it into exercise. | 
Some very unexpecied claims were made | 
against the estate. Mr. Stanley had died | 
suddenly, and left his affairs considerably 
involved, but his family now believed every | 
thing was settled, and that the small property 
which remained was all their own. With the_ 
strictest economy it was just sufficient for a) 
genteel support, and that was all. They had_ 
no means of meeting this unexpected exigen- | 
cy, but by the sale of the house—a sorrowful | 
expedient, for it was endeared by every asso- | 
ciation connected witha busband’s and a) 
father’s love—besides it was their home, and | 
where should they look for another ? Edward | | 
remembered the letter of his grandmother. | 
He wanted but a few months of being of age, | 
and the hour of trouble bad arrived, He 
opened and read it, then geve it into his | 
mother’s hands with a countenance ilumina- | 
ted with joy. | 
| 








‘It is all well, dear mother—-more than! 
well—though dead she yet coutinues her 
Clara, where is the| 
trunk, whose value [ have just learned ? It 
will save us from ruin.’ | 


guardianship of love. 


} 
Clara looked aghast. 
‘The trank,’ stammered she, * what good | 


* Read that letter—it will explain all.’ 


can it do us?’ \ 
| 

| 

The explanation may be \ 


given to the 
The trunk contain- | 
ed a false bottom, in which the good old lady. 


reader in fewer words. 


had placed deeds and papers containing an) 
amount of property which made a rich legacy | 
to her grandson. 
to which youth is exposed, and knowing too 
that necessity calls forth the noblest powers 
of mankind, she did not wish him to know of 
the existence of this property till he became 
of age; and being somewhat eccentric in her 
character, 


and fond of surprises, she had | 
adopted this singular method of bequeathing | 
to him her fortune. Clara read the letter, | 
and sat like a statue of stone. She wished! 
the earth to open and swallow her, the moun- 
tains to fill and crush her to stows, to save 
her fromthe remorse and shame that had 
overtaken her. 

* Clara, whatis the matter ?’ said Edward, 
sitting down by her side ; * can you not go for 
the trunk, Clara ?’ 

The unhappy girl tried to speak, but only 
uttered a piercing shrick, and fell prostrate 
on the floor. Excessively alarmed, they 
raised and endeavored to bring her to com- 
posure, but she continued to wring her hands | 
and exclaim, 

* Oh, what have [done, what have J done 2” 

They gathered at length from ber broken 
sentences, the extent of their miciortune 


| 


Knowing the temptations | 


| of their souls, 


|| pass into other 


treasure was lost, irredeemably lost, for it 
would be impossible to trace the course of 
one who led an itinerant life, and was proba- 
bly now in some remote part of the country. 
If it ever were discovered, it would probably 
be at some distantday, and the demavid was 


jimmediate and pressing. Neither Mrs. Stan- 


ley nor Edward could add to the agonies of 
Clara’s rem by unavailing reproaches, 
but they both felt how much it added 
to their calamity think the means their 
guardian ang ut for their relief, was 
wrested from t y the hands of a daugh- 
ter and a sister, 

* We must s t,’ said Mrs. Stanley, with 
a heavy sigh, * to the will of God, 

* We must act,’ said Edward, * and be not 
cast down, my mother. Ifheaven spares my 
life and health, we shall never know one real 
want. In this country there is no such thing 
as poverty, and as to vanity and show, let 
Clara's bitter lesson prove the emptiness of 
their claims.’ 

When it was known that Mrs. Stanley's 
dwelling house was advertised for sale, to 













| satisly the demands of impatient creditors, 


there was much astonishment and more sor- 
row, for she was a woman universally belov- 
ed for her meekness, loving kindvess and 
teuder charities. The neighbors gathered in 
to question and condole, and great was the 
sympathy expressed for Clara’s incoosoluble 
grief. They did not know the secret burden 
that weighed her to the dust, and wondered 
much to see the 





town so heavily, while Mrs, Stanley seemed 
socalm and resigned, Fanny Morton was 
very sorry, and expressed herself on the oc- 
ccasion with all the depth of feeling of which 


j her tranquil nature was capeble, but Edward 


‘more than ever felt the immeasurable distance 
Hers could not comprehend 
the depth and sensibiliy of his, The light- 
| ping of heaven, and the cold phosphorescent 
light of earth, are not more different in their 
properties, Mrs. Clifton came, 
the crowd, She 





but not with 
waited till others accused 
jher of standing #loof from her favorites in 
jtheir day of adversity. She 


leaving her 


came alone, 
carriage, her servants, and all 
the paraphernalia of her wealth behind her. 


Mrs, Stanley knew how 





to appreciate this 
delicacy, os well asthe added deference and 





jrespect of hermanners, She asked no ques- 
tious—she offered no condolence—she came 
| she said, to solicit a favor, not to confer one. 
then 
beautiful cottage, whose situation she had so 
much admired, She had 


futher had 


= : ; 
| She wished to become purchaser of 
learned that her 
cesired to become the owner of 


if Mr, 
She was anxious herself that it 


| ‘ * -* 
the lot, Stanley ever disposed of it 


should not 


hands, and to sccure their 


. The it onlinuance inthe neighborhuod, 
2 


young and elastic bowed |) 





aT a 


* Ifby gratifying | my father’s own wish,’ 
continued Mrs. Clifton, her brilliant eyes 
softened by visible emotion. ‘ I can relieve 
you, Mrs. Stanley, from, I trust, a transient 
embarrassment, I shall not consider myself 
less your debtor—when the time comes that 
you desire to reclaim it, I will not withhold its 
restoration.’ 

The tears, which sorrow had not wrung 
from Mrs. Stanley’s eyes, now fell fast, from 
gratitude, She pressed Mrs. Clifion’s hand 
in hers, and said, in a low voice, 

* You have caused the widow’s heart to 
sing for joy—may heaven reward you for 
your kindness,’ 

Clara, incapable of restraining herself lon- 
ger, threw her arms round her heck, and 
sobbed out, ‘ Oh, Madam, you have saved me 
from despair.’ 

Mrs. Clifion, who attributed her words to 
the natural regret of a young and ardent heart, 
on the prospect of quitting the home of child- 





hood, warmly returned the involuntary em- 
brace, and bid her call back her smiles, and 
be ready to accompany her on the morrow 
When she rose to 
depart, Edward rose also to accompany her 
home, 


in a botanical excursion. 


He was no longer gloomy and re- 
served, 





He no longer looked upon her as an 
jenchantress, moving high above him, in a re- 
'vion of inaccessible light and splendor, but 
fas a woman, endowed with all the warm and 
lovely sensibilities of her sex—a being whom 
jhe might dare to love, though he could never 
hope to obtain—who might forgive the hom- 
age, even though she rejected the worship- 
per. Had not the humility, always an accom- 
paniment of deep and fervent passion, ruled 
his perceptions, he might have derived an 


inspiration for his hopes, from the softened 
language of her eyes, a language which others 
had not been slow in translating. They en- 
The contrast 
its sull gilded walls presented to the agitating 


scene they had left, was felt by both, 


tered the magnificent saloon. 


‘ Desolate is the dwelling of Morrir,’ said 
she, in an accent half sad and half sportive, 
* silence is in the house of her fathers.’ 

* Dwells there no joy in song, white hand 
of the harp of Lutha? continued Edward, in 
the same poetic 


language, and drawing the 


harp towards her. It is always delightful 

find the train of our own thoughts pursued 
by a friend—proving that we think in unison, 
Mrs. Clifton felt this as she swept her hands 
over the chords, and called forth that sweet 
wid impassioned 


Jialy. 


dark eye rested a moment on the face of her 


melody peculiar to the 


daughters She paused, and her 
widitor, It was partly shaded by his hand, 
and she saw*that he was overcome by some 
ipowerful emotion, Again she sang, but her 


voice Was low, and she ceased at length, as if 








weary of the eflort. 
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* You seem spell-bound by the genius of 
silence,’ said she, ‘I should be wrong to 
break the charm.’ 

‘| know I must appear more than stupid, ’| 
replied he, ‘ when there is every thing around 
to inspire me. But my feelings have been 
deeply oppressed by anxiety, and the weight 
of anxiety has been removed by a debt of 
gratitude, which, however pleasing and grace- 
fully imposed, is only too deeply felt,’ 

* Oh! let not your pride be jealous of the 
happiness I have dared this day to purchase. 
What have [ done for you and yours, 
halfso precious to your remembrance, as to 
mine? Your sister's 
mother’s hallowed prayer !’ 

She spoke with such fervor and sensibility, 


and her countenance was lighted up with one) ‘It is growing dark and Jate,’ said he, ¢ let |) 
an exalted expression, Edward was scarcely | me see you safe to her house, for you have 
able to restrain the impetuous impulses of | 


passion that urged him on. 
trembled on his lips, but pride and poverty, | 


two stern monitors, stood by his side, and | 
forbade the avowal of his madness and pre- 


sumption, . 
‘ No?’ said he to himself, * let me live on 
in the silence and secrecy of hopeless devo- 


tion, rather than by unguarded rashness risk 


the loss of that confidence so dangerous, yet! 
so delightful. She allows me to be her friend. 
Let me never dare aspire to be more.’ 


‘Thus reasoned Edward Stanley, and thus) 


tearful blessing, your 


| . . 

The confession || ‘ Stop a moment,’ cried she, ‘ if you are 
| 
} 





lightened, felt that she did not love him, anda 
he rejoiced in the conviction. 

One evening, just between twilight and a 
| darker hour, he was returning from a long 
walk, when, a little before he left the wood 
land path, that led into the public road, be 
met an old woman muffled in a cloak and 
hood—he bowed and was passing on, when 
she accosted him in a voite which was not 
unknown, and approaching nearer to her, he 
knew by the spectacles gleaming through the 
shades, under the dJeopanilbiide of a mob-cap 
his ancient friend of the gtage coach, and he 
greeted her with great cordiality. She told 
him she was traveling about as usual, and had 
stopped in the village to make a visit to Mrs, 
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* Where ?’ said she. ‘I want no half con- 
fidences, The imagination of age is dull to 
that of youth. ‘Tell me all or nothing.’ 

‘ There is one, then, with whom, were she 
poor, beggary would be a paradise, but whom 
fortune has placed so far beyond my reach, it 
would be madness to name, and presumption 
toaspireto. Sometimes, emboldened by her 
condescension, I have dared to think, had my 
lot been different—but no—it can never be— 
I need not say more—you know where your 
steps ure bound,’ 

A silence followed this avowal, and Ed- 
ward was so much absorbed by his own feel- 
ings, as almost to forget the presence of his 
companion. At length she spoke. 

















Clifton, the grand-daughter of her old friend. 








mistaken the path that leads to it.’ 


‘1 do not see the great presumption of 
your hopes: if you mean the widow Clifton, 
'L see nothing to make her beyond your reach, 
‘unless you choose yourself to put her up in 
‘the clouds. She is rich, it is true, but what 

















notin too much haste, and let 
this log by the way side. 
it wearies me to walk fast. Sit down, young 
man, and let me ask after your welfare. J 
have not forgotten your kindness to the aged, 
nor ever shall I’ 

Edward brushed the dust from the log with 
his handkerchief, and preparing a seat for her, 
with great reverence placed himselfat her side. 

* Come,’ said she, * I must soon be gone, 
} but 1 want to know if I can serve you. 


me rest on} 


I am old, and) 











Iam 


he schooled the language of his lips—but the || an eccentric old creature, but I am well off in 
- I 
passion denied utterance in words, fl. ished | the world, and when I die, I cannot carry my 


from his eyes, and modulated every accent | | money into the grave, 


I am told there is a 


}does she want of riches in another? She has 

I know the history 
‘of her marriage : it was not voluntary on her 
‘part, and brought no happiness—a state of 
Why do you not at least 
learn from her, whether your love is hope- 
less? If I—an old woman—if my heart 
|warmed towards you, the first moment I saw 
‘you, is her young bosom made of stone, that 
‘it cannot be melted, or impressed ?” 

‘ She has often spoken,’ said Edward, find- 
ing an increasing fascination in the subject, 
and drawing still nearer his aged friend, * of 
the loneliness of her destiny, and of the in- 


found no joy in weaith, 


splendid bondage, 








of his voice. He looked back upon this even- | pretty young girl in the neighborhood, whom | sufficiency of wealth to satisfy the cravings of 


ing, passed alone with Mrs, 
the breathings of poetry and music, and ex 


ulted in the reflection that he had not com-| | and I can make you happy by my means, 1 of heaven. 


Clifton, amidst | you love, and would marry, if you were not ‘the heart. 


-|}poor. Do not blush to own it, for if it is so 


These wild dreams dazzled my 
| imagination, and gilt the future with the hues 
But the dread of being banished 


mitted himself by any act of imprudence he) shall bless the hour that brought us together, | from her presence, of incurring the displeas- 


might hereafter vainly rue. 


Sometimes his) 
feelings rose up against Clara, for the selfish | 





even near the end of my pilgrimage,’ 
Her tremulous voice faltered, and she 


\| 
ure of ove who has been the benefactress of 
hens family—you, who are now in the winter 


vanity that had led her to sacrifice the fortune || raised her handkerchief under her spectacles, | of your days, can have no conception of the 
| 


that might have placed him above the suspic 


-\| * Thank yen, a thousand times, for your 
} 


ion of mercenary motives, but her snappese-t generous offer,’ replied Edward, much moved, 
able sorrow for her transgression, would not I+ but indeed, madam, you are misinformed, 


allow him to cherish any resentment towards 
her. Sometimes too 


| 
his conscience re-| 
proached him for the part he was acting to- || cere. 
wards Fanny, the idol of his boyish fancy—|| You would not live alone, 


i 
s|\I would not marry, if I could’ 
* Young man,’ cried she, * you are not sin- 
: y 
The heart craves fora kindred heart. || 


Confide in me, 


but every hour passed in her presence, con-| and I will not betray you. Trifle with me, 


‘strength of these mental conflicts—this war- 
| "8 of fire and ice.’ 
‘I have not forgotten the memories of 
‘youth, - 
} ‘you believe me, there is an image 


she answered ; ‘ and impassive as 
e cherished 
in my breast, whose traits the waves of obliv- 
lion can never efface, nor the snows of age 


ever chill. Few can love asT have loved ; 





vinced him that she looked upon him more || and you may lose a friend, whose professions || and love with me, is immortal as the divine 


as a brother than a lover, and wrapped in 


a|jare not lightly made, Tell me, do you not 


mantle of constitutional indifference, she { love the fair girl, whom they call the beauty 


seemed scarcely aware of the wandering « 
his heart. 
‘Oh! 
leave us! 
without you and Clara,’ 
Fanny’s 
and sorrow, was, 
sorry.’ 


but she looked at Clara exactly as she did at) 1 cannot hope, and all your generosity cannot 


him, and Edward, whose heart was now et 


Iam so glad you are not going to | 
I do not know how I should liv 


‘Tam so glad—I am so | 


if| of the village, or is it but a passing rumor that |) 


| has reached my ears ?’ 
Edward wondered at the 


e| er ar old woman expressed in his destiny, 


* No, madam, I do not love her, otherwise 


It was a great deal for her to say— than with brotherly kindness. Where I do love 


)- | avail me there.’ 
it 


interest this||thus glowing and 


spark that lights up this perishing frame.’ 

| She leaned trembling against the shoulder 

of Edward, who reproached himself for call- 

\ing up emotions so sublimein their strength, 

amidst the 
drew her 


triumphant, 
iruins of beauty and youth. He 


but he did not doubt its sincerity, and he \clouk more closely around her, and warned 
most ardent expression in joy | would not repay it with dissimulation,’ 


ther that the night dew was falling. 
* You are right,’ 
forgetting IT am not young like you.’ 
They walked slowly on, in the direction of 
| Mrs. Clifton’s house. 


said she, rising; * I was 
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Sen re ce em me en ET EL TSE SESS ESTED 


——— 


* May I not ask the name of the friend, to 
whose kindness I am so much indebted ?” 
cried he. 

* Qh,’ replied she, laughing, ‘I thought 
every body kuew Aunt Bridget ; for I am 
one of those universal aunts, whom every body 
knows, and no body cares for. 
is my own, and I have a right to bequeath | 
it wherever I please.—TI have chosen you as 
my heir, and you may consider yourselfequal 
in fortune to widow Clifton, or any other 
widow in the land. Not a word of thanks— 
no gratitude—at least, till legal measures are 
taken to secure it to your possession.’ 

* Singular and generous being,’ said Ed- 
ward, beginning to believe that her brain was 
somewhat unsound,‘ what have I done to excite 
80 romantic an interest, and what can I do to 
prove myself worthy of it ?” 

‘ Be sincere—truth is the only bond of 
Jove, and concealment with friends is false- 
hood, 

They had now reached the gate of the 
avenue, ; 

* You will not go in ?’ 

* No,’ said he, ‘I cannot see her to-night ; 
to-morrow, perhaps—shall I see you then?’ 

* I cannot tell what the morrow will bring 
forth. But one thing let me say, young 
man, ere we part. You must plead your 
own cause, and not expect it will be done by 
me. If you have not moral courage and 


My property | seemed intent upon what was placed before | 


}} 





a 








clasped in a kind of ecstacy, and her cheeks 
leaps colored with a bright crimson, striking- 
lly contrasting with their late pallid hue. 
‘Something hung glittering from her fingers, 
lupon which she gazed rapturously one mo- 
ment—then, bending forward the next, she 








her. He opened the door softly ; she sprang, 
up, and throwing her arms round him, cried 
in accents of hysterical joy— 

* Dear brother—the trunk is found—there 
itis, oh! I am sohappy !’ And she wept and 
lauzhed alternately, 

There indeed it was—the identical trunk— 
whose loss had occasioned so much sorrow, 
with its red morocco covering and bright | 
nails untarnished. Edward rejoiced more 
for Clara’s sake than his own—for her re- 
morse, though salutary to herself, was har- 


untouched. Their value transcended his 
most sanguine expectations. He could re- 
deem the paternal dwelling, meet the de- 
mands which had involved them in distress, 
and still find himself a comparatively rich 
man. 

Clara ran out of the room, and bringing 
back the chain—the * cause of ail her wo,’— 
she put it in a conspicuous corner of her 
work box, 

* I will never wear this paltry bauble again,’ 
cried she; * but I will keep it, as a memento 
of my vanity, and a pledge of my reformation. 
I will look at it a few moments every day, as 
ithe lady did upon the skeleton of her lover, to 
remind me of the sins of mortality.’ 

When Clara had left them, with a joyous 
* good night,’ Mrs Stanley drew her chair 
next to her son’s, and looked earnestly in 
his face. 





rowing to him, 

‘Explain this mystery, dear Clara, and | 
moderate these transports. How have you 
recovered the lost treasure ?’ 

*Oh! it was the strangest circumstance ! 
Who do you think had it, but Mrs. Clifton, 
that angel sent down from heaven, for our 
especial blessing. You know I went there 
to-day, about the time you took the walk in 
\the woods. My heart was so full of grief for 
imy folly, and gratitude for her kindness, I 
thought it would have burst, and I told her 
all: no, not quite all—for I could not bring 











manly spirit sufficient to meet the conse- 
quences, whatever they be, you merit the | 
downfall of your hopes, and the humiliation | 
of your pride.’ | 

She closed the gate, and Edward watched | 
her dark, shrouded figure slowly threading | 
the winding path, and almost imagined he| 
had been with one of those sybilline priestes- | 
ses, who opened their lips in prophecy, and 
shadowed the mystic outlines of futurity. 
* Whatever she may be,’ thought he, ‘I will be) 
guided by her counsel, and abide by the result.’ | 

As he drew near his own home, and saw) 
the lights shining so quietly and brightly! 
through the trees, that quivered gently as in| 
a golden shower, and thought how tranquiilly | 
the hearts of its inmates now beat, se-| 
cure from the fear of being driven from that! 
love-hallowed home—when he reflected for 
this peace, so beautifully imaged in the scene 
before him, they were indebted to the very 
being whose recollection excited the throb- 
bings of a thousand pulses in his heart and in 
his brain—gratitude so mingled with and 
chastened his love, that every breathing be- 
came a prayer for her happiness, even if it 
were tobe purchased at the sacrifice of his own. 

He saw Clara through the window, seated 
at a table, with some object before her, which 
was shaded by the branches, but her attitude 


{ 


was SO expressive, that he stood a moment 
jw contemplate her figure. Her hands were 





myself to tell her that it contained your prop- 
‘erty: her eye seemed to upbraid me so for 
| betraying the trust;—but again it beamed 
|with joy, because she could restore to me 
‘both sacred relics,’ 

Here she held up the beads, now a thous- 
and times more precious to her than all the 
chains in the world. 

* The pedlar called there, afier he left me. 
She recognized the trunk; as it bore the 
name of a friend.’ 

Edward's cheek burned with emotion for | 
his own name—Edward Stanley—was wrought 
upon the velvet lining, but Clara went breath- 
‘lessly on. 





‘There is something I ought to mention,’ 
said she, * and yet I cannot bear to damp 
your present satisfaction. I have been told of 
an intended marriage, which I fear much will 
disappoint your fondeswhopes. I trust, how- 
ever, you have too much honest pride, to 
suffer your feelings to prey upon your hap- 
piness.’ 

Edward started up, and pushed his chair 
against the wall, with a violent rebound, 

‘JT cannot bear it, mother—I believe ik 
would drive me mad after all I have dared to 
dream to-night. I might, perhaps, live with- 
‘out her, but I could not live to see her mar- 
ried to another.—Fool, credulous foo) that I 
was, to believe that dotard’s prophecy.’ 

He sat down again in the chair, which 
Clara had left, and throwing bis arms across 
the table, bent his face over them, and re- 
mained silent. 

‘ Alas! my son,’ cried Mrs. Stanley, ‘ I 
feared it would be so. Mr. Morton feels for 
you the tenderness of a father, but’ 

‘Mr. Morton, did you say ?’ cried Ed- 
ward, starting up again, at the risk of upset- 
‘ting chairs, tables, and lamps—* I believe I 
am out of my senses; and is it Fanny Mor- 














* She gathered from him the history of| 
| 
the beads, and purchased them both, that she | 





might on some future day have the pleasure | 
She understood the sac- | 
| rifice my foolish vanity had made, and antic- 
ipated the repentance that would follow. Is 
she not a friend, the best and the kindest ?| 
and ought we not to love lier as our own souls ? | 
And can you forgive me, Edward—will you | 
forgive me, though I fear 1 never shall be | 
uble to pardon myself ?’ 


of restoring them. 


‘ Forgive you, my sister? Let me only | 
see once more the sweet, unaffected girl, 
who was the object of my approbation as 
well as my love, and I ask no more.’ 
He now examined the secret recesses of 


the trunk, and found the papers safe and | 





ton who is going to be married ?” 

The sudden change in his countenance, 
from despair to composure, quite electrified 
Mrs. Stanley. She could not comprehend 
such great and sudden self-control. 

‘Mr. Morton tells me,’ she continued, 








‘wealth and respectability, and one who is 
‘every way a desirable connection. He has 
earned from Fanny, that no engagement sub- 


'|sisted between you, but he seemed apprehen- 





‘sive that your affections were deeply inter- 


ested, and wished me to soften the intelligence 


‘as much as possible.’ 

Edward smiled. ‘Tell Mr. Morton I thank 
‘him for his kind consideration, but no one can 
|rejoice in Fanny's prospects, more than I do,’ 





‘ that Fanny is addressed by a gentleman of 
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Mrs. Stanley was bewildered, for she had 
not dreamed of his present infatuation. 

‘IT cannot understand tow resignation can 
be acquired so soon, especially after such a 
burst of frenzy. I fear itis merely assumed 
to spare my feelings. 

*I cannot feign, dear mother, though I 
may conceal. Dismiss all fears upon this 
subject, for were Fanny to live a thousand 
years in all her virgin loveliness—if nature 
permitted such a reign to youth and beauty 
—she would never be sought after as the 
bride of your son. 

He kissed his mother, and bade her a 
hasty * good night,” anxious to avoid explana- 
tions on a subject which had already agitated 
him so much. 

The next day, when he reflected on his 
extraordinary interview with the old lady of 
the stage-coach, and her incredible promises | 
in his behalf, he became more than ever con- 
vinced of her mental hallucination. Yet 
there was too much method in her madness || 
indeed existed, to allow him to slight the im- 
pressions of her words.—He was now inde- 
pendent, and hopes that before seemed) 
presumptuous, now warmed every pulsation 
of his being. 


! 


feet. Inno other attitude could he have ex- 
pressed the depth of that passion he now 
dared to utter.—What he said he knew not— 
jhe only felt that he was breathing forth the 
‘hoarded and late hopeless love of whose 
extent he had never before been fully con- 
 selone. 

* Am I then loved for myself alone 2’ cried 
Mrs. Clifton, * by one, too, from whom | 
have vainly waited this avowal, to justify my 
preference ?” 

She bowed her head upon the hands that 
Edward was clasping in his own, as if her 
soul shared the humility of his devotion. 
Who would have recognized the gay and 
brilliant heiress, who once reveled in the 
‘cold halls of fashion, in this tender and 
| passionate woman ? 
| ‘Oh? exclaimed she, when the feeling of 

both became sufficiently calm for explanation, 
if Were [I still the child of affluence, I might 
|| have vainly looked for the testimony of that 
ilove, which the vassel of love was so long a 
‘rebel to, to truth and to nature. And now,’ 
jadded she, rising, * let me not, in the fullness 
of my heart’s content, forget your old friend 
who is waiting, no doubt, with impatience, to 
greet you. You will probably be surprised 








| 
} 





* Shall I even now follow the sybil’s coun- | 
sel ?’ said he to himself, as he bent his steps | 
at evening towards Mrs. Clifton’s door, but | 
the moment he entered her presence, Aunt | 
Bridget, her promises, and the world itself) 
were forgotten. 
but there was a burning glow on her cheek, 
and a hurried glance of her eye, that indica-| 
ted internal She attempted to 
converse on indifferent topics, but her| 
thoughts seemed to wander, and at 


agitation. 


she 
length became silent. 

‘I sawa friend of yours last night,’ said 
he, for he knew 
were revealed, 


with much embarrassment, 
not whether bis confession 


esting in her eccentricities. 
yer?’ 

* She is, and will be with us whenever you 
desire. Yet [ would first speak with you, 


Is she with you 





Mr. Stanley, and communicate an intelligence | 


which I trust will not cost me the withdrawal | 
of your friendship. You have known me| 


rich, surrounded with all the appliances of} 


wealth and fashion, and, as such, envied and | 
admired, 
into the hands of another, and you see 
destitute of that 
threw a radiance around me, which was not 
ny own. 


me 


now, tinsel glare, which | 


friends—I trust I may retain.’ 


She extended her hand with an involuntary | 


motion, and the glow forsook her cheek. 
* Your fortune gone,’ 
and mine restored,’ 


exclaimed Edward, 
‘ 


The next moment he was kneeling at her 


She met him with a smile, } 
|) wildered thoughts, when the door again open- |) 


‘ She is very singular, but extremely inter- | 


° . | 
My fortune has been transferred | 


| 
Flatterers may desert me, but | 


to learn that she is the lawful inheritor of my 
fortune, and that all I have been so profusely 
lavishing, was her just due.’ 

H She smiled at Edward’s unutterable look 
‘of astonishment, and closed the door. He}, 
was left but a few moments to his own be-|| 


ed, and Aunt Bridget entered, in the same 
ancient cloak and hood, which seemed to be 
part of herself, 

| * Wisest and best of counsellors,’ said he, 


| 


,advancing to meet her, and leading to a seat} 


‘on the sofa—‘ to you I owe the blessings of 
ithis hour. 
that shone upon me when I first seated my- 
self beside you that memorable night. Had 
‘you not come to prove your claim to her 
|wealth, the spell that bound me would not yet 


It was surely a propitious star 


jhave been broken, and a wall of separation) 
| 


/might still have arisen between hearts that 
have met and blended, and will continue to 
mingle through eternity’— 

! Aunt Bridget turned away her head, and 
seemed suddenly to have lost the gift of 
‘speech. 

Somewhat alarined at her unusual silence, 
| especially as he felt her shaking and tremb- 
ling under the folds of her cloak, he leaned 
| over her and tried to untie her hood, so as to 
| give her air. Fearing she would fall into a 
fit, as she continued to tremble still more 
violently, he burst the ribbins asunder, for 
the knots seemed to tighten under his fingers, 
and the cloak, hood and mob-cap fell off sim- 
\ultaneously—the large green spectacles too 


| ° . 
|| dropped from the eyes, which, laughing and) 


find in Aunt Bridget, 
loving wife.’ 








brilliant, now flashed upon bis own—and the 
arms which had been extended to support a 
far different personage, were folded in trans- 
port around the graceful form of Mrs. 
Clifton. 

* Will you forgive me?’ cried she, when 
she raised those beaming eyes from his 
shoulder, * the wily deception I have 
practiced ? Will you forgive me for contin- 
uing a disguise through love which commen- 
ced from eccentric motives? Young and 
unprotected, 1 have sometimes found safety 
in this disfiguring garb. Like the Arabian 
monarch, I like occasionally the covering of a 
mask, that I may be ableto read the deep 
mysteries of human nature. But my mas- 
querade is over—I have now read all I ever 
wish to learn.—Promise not to love me less 
because the doom of riches still clings to me, 
and I will pledge life and fame, that you shall 
a faithful, true and 
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Moncey Getting and Literary Pur- 
suits Contrasted. 


Manxinp, whether considered as moral, 
physical, or intellectual beings, bear less an- 
alogy to each other, than is generally imag- 
ined. Among the multiplicity of events, to 
which our attention is necessarily directed, a 
doubt arises, whether two persons could he 
found, who would describe them in the same 
| manner: a striking illustration of this occurs 
‘in the writings of the Apostles—they all de- 
scribe the same great event—yet, the language 
‘ofthe one is so little allied to that of the 
other, one would hardly believe them to have 
been written in the same age—hence arises 
the necessity of different pursuits, for the 
attainment of the same end. Can it be sup- 
posed that he, whose boat is gliding tranquil- 
ly on the calm sea of literary happiness would 
experience the same degree of enjoyment, 
from skirting along the margin of the cold 
and morbid stream of the money getter ? 
whose thumb rests on the latch of misery, 
‘and whose better affections are all precipita- 
‘ted into the interminable gulf of selfishness. 
Question the money getter of his hope, and 
his answer will he, ‘That I may be rich 
enough,’ but he will be much less at ease when 
‘his soul revels in treasures of uncounted 
wealth, than when, with three-pence in his 
pocket, he made his debut into active life— 
and when his head presses the pillow, his 
sleep is disturbed by anxious dreams—also, 
when he rises to put his physical powers in 
requisition for the attainment of the object 
which his mental ones have sought out, his brow 
is clad with the investiture of care, in which 
the way of pure and exalted happiness is not 
to be detected. Ask him of his God, and 
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his involuntary answer will, still be, money. 


It is the creature of his hopes, his home and || dying 


his all—it is even the pleasure boat in which 
he proposes to rideto heaven, (ifhis thoughts 
ever ascend so high,) and the beacon star in 


We now behold him an old man, alone 
with his money—his youth blighted—the life- 
current of his affections frozen around his 
heart—and of him, Time will soon exact his 
due. But why has he sacrificed all this at 
the shrine of a false god? He has done it 
to obtain the much sought for god—Rich 
enough ; but too late he finds it a phantom, 
constantly eluding his grasp—and like the 
butterfly, when he thinks it almost in his pos- 
session, behold it has flown to another flower. 


ary man’s 
‘He can participate entirely in the lofty senti- 
iment of Gibbon, expressed in the following 
| 





And what can he boast in return, for this volun- 


existence ? he has his food and clothes—so 
also, has the poor man ; 
heen improved—his reason exalted—nor his | 
heart renovated—and for the consummation | 
of his felicity, he can exclaim with Job. 
* Oh! miserable comforters are ye all” Of 
the decided superiority of the intellectual 
part over the sensual, little doubt can be en- 
tertained—and more especially, when we view 
the high, calm, and refreshing mind of Gal- || 
ileo, sending forth its philosophical products to 
the intimidation ofall the Pontificate and which 


but his mind has not |! 


| 


ble ; but for this his body was bound in irons, 
erated only on condition that opinions 
considered so dangerous to the Pope and the 
world, should never more be expressed—but 
while his body bore the rust of iron, his no- 
ble mind scorned such slender trammels, and 
rose and soared through the infectious atmos- || 
phere of ignorance, and rested in the azure | 
arch of heaven, there to inspect those glitter- ! 
ing diadems, whose light seems shed upon| 
earth to enliven the noctural walks of man || 
and give him a taste of paradise. 
the literary man 


secludes himself for a 


while, to vegetate ‘thoughts, whose very 


the deep. 
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his province to ‘carry us to the bed of the 
,; there, to pluck the last rose from the 
priceless tree of friendship—to place it in the 
garden of the heart, to be pruned by the 


jcareful hand of memory, and watered by the 
all his perigrinations. | 


Much of the liter- 
s happiness is derived from solitude 


tears of tender affection, 


words :-— 

* Conversation improves the understand- 
ing, but solitude is the school of genius.’ 
Who can analyze feelings, as he consumes 
the midnight oil, in conversing familiarly 
with one, whose ashes have long since gone 
to nourish the earth, from which he now de- 
rives his sustenance—whose spirit is repos- 


ing in the shady groves of paradise ; quaffing 
tary abandonment of the brightest part of his || 


delicious draughts from the holy fountains of 


,j/truth and gladness, and chanting the immor- 
‘tal song of joy and purity ? or what can ex- 


ceed the nobleness of feeling which he experi-| 


jences in contemplation of the ecsidents| Ararat. 


‘regions, as the sun, in retiring 


bows in humble obedience as the moon lets | 


‘fall the curtain of light, on the still and glassy 


‘Sur ‘ely, then, no one can be excused for let-| 
and cast into a loathesome dungeon—and lib- iting it * become a wilderness from want of| 


care,’ while it is the reservoir of powers, to 


be made capable of tuning the seraph’s lyre, 
lor sounding the harsh discords of fallen spir- 
its. 





From the Ladies’ Companion. 
The Adventures of a Cloud. 
Wuen first the radiant morn of Creation 


And when || dawned, and the new-born world with its in- 
‘habitants awoke beneath the benignant smile 
‘of its Creator, I, with a number of my fellows! 


sweetness yieldeth proof that they were born joyously hung over it in fantastic aha 
for immortality,” he seems to crystalize our gently gliding before the zephyr’s breath, o 


joys and sorrows into beings of his own bright | reveling in splendor in the azure vault of 


imagining—*‘ the soul cf goodness in things 
evil,’ shines forth so vividly, that the stan- 
dard of our being is at once raised. Also! 
when the fruition of the poet’s fancy, conduct |) 
him to the haunts of the beauty of nature, the || 
muse condescends to seat herself by his side 








| 





heaven, while the morning stars poured forth| 
\in strains of sweetest melody, the praises of 
their Creator, far above me. 


While in this 


‘lofty station, I viewed with transport the hap-| 
ipy condition of all created beings. 


I saw | 


ithe first parents of the human race as they | 


and tune his harp to notes which shall cause ||breathed the delightful gales of Eden, and, 
echo to answer to echo, until, like the sound tasted the rich fruits which their beneficent) 


of distant music, they shall vibrate on the 
nicer chords of the soul, long after their har- 
mony has ceased to be heard. When speak- 
ing of the poet, well may we exclain with the 
enraptured and immortal Horace, * O, happy 
art thou in thy most irritable mood’ It is 





| Cres itor had provided for their use. But alas ! 
I was doomed to see them driven from Par- 
‘adise; and as I saw the entrance to Eden| 
‘barred for ever from them 
sword, 


imingling with the waters of the ocean. 


by the flaming 
I dissolved myself in tears, .and fell 
r | 
Year) 


'|—now floating in the azure 


| 


after year I rolled among its waves ere I again 
assumed my fairy form. One delightful 
summer morn, I felt myself rapidly ascending 
to the lofty station which I before occupied. 
In vain I sought the happy pair whom I last 
saw wandering about Eden. They were with 
the dead, and had suffered the penalty annex- 
ed to the holy law which they had violated. 
Their descendants had spread over the earth, 
and though they toiled ‘for their daily suste- 
nance, they were cheerful and even happy. 
But they were doomed not long to continue 
thus. Sin had entered the world and laid 
his blighting traces upon all that was beauti- 
ful and lovely. All mankind had fallen into 
such depths of sin and iniquity, that their 
Maker saw fit to destroy them by an univer- 
sal flood, and I again fell from heaven to 
assist in forming the deluge. Day after day 
ny fellows dropped by myriads into the deep! 
_ faithful to our charge, we bore the holy 
lark upon our bosoms until it safely rested on 
When the waters were abated from 





veils his||the earth, I triumphantly arose at the bidding 
| majesty beneath the sensible hevigon? and jiof my Creator, to form the radiant bow 
‘still later, as somber night caresses the slum-| 
‘bers of dusky twilight-—* bright Hesperus’ | 


of promise, the covenant between God and 
man. This was the most sublime and bril- 
jfiant standing that I had ever occupied, and 


it was with pleasure that I saw the pious 


waters, to guide the toil-worn mariner over)| Noah and his family, and the living creatures 
? 

Such are some of the pleasures to || they had preserved, 

caused even the throne of the Pope to trem-||be derived from a well disciplined mind, earth again. 


descend to the green 
I have been a creature of change 
vault of heaven, 
land again rolling among the waves of the 
sea. In my airy flight I have seen the rise 


‘and fall of empires. I have watched over 


| heroes from their infancy—through all the vi- 
Thus the triumph of intellect has rolled | 


° 
‘a dark cloud over the money-getter and his 
lidle vaults of gold. 





cissitudes of war to their sad or glorious end. 
I have hovered over the tomb of Washington, 
and of that fearful man who, after having fin- 
ished his high destiny, and filled the measure 
of his glory, was doomed to die an exile ina 
desert island. sadly did I keep 
my silent vigils over the tomb of him who was 
once the conqueror of nations, and bathe in 
evening dew the willows which hang over his 
peaceful grave. 


Long and 


I have glided o'er the watery 
couch of the Adriatic bride, and borne the 
swift gondola on my bosom while the flames 
of Vesuvius reflected their lurid glare upon 
my polished surface, I have explored the 
hidden treasures of the ocean, and reveled 
in scenes ef beauty unknown to mortal eyes. 
IT have fallen into the fragrant cups of the 
honeysuckle and the jessamine, and dressed 
the fields in glittering pearls like a fairy land. 
Nay, more, I have been placed in the sacred 
| baptismal font, and have Javed hands—the 
|| princely brows of those who, in after years, 


were kings and emperors, The stern frost- 





again. 


king for a long time enchained me in his icy 
fetters, but at last the genial sunbeams liber- 
ated me, and I triumphantly arose to the sky 
Iam still hovering about the earth, 
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| And there was impatience there, and ambi- 
tion, and hope, and the kindlings of intellect, 
and the delights of knowledge. ‘The master 
endeavors to rule each for their good, as the 
wise magistrate restrains the people by laws. 

‘I fancy that I behold that teacher walking 
homeward, weary and thoughtful, when the 
day was done. He felt sadness for those} 
who did not improve, and over those who did 
he rejoiced with apeculiar love, 

Perhaps, he repeated mournfully the words 





of the prophet. 
‘have spent my strength for naught.’ 
|voice from heaven, answered in his heart— 


*T have labored in wain; I 
And a 


* Yet surely thy judgment is with the Lord— 
and thy work with thy God.’ 

Old school-house! Couldst thou speak, 
[doubt not thou wouldst tell me, that emi- 
nent men have been nurtured in thee; inge- 
nious mechanics, on whom the comfort of the} 
community depends ; athletic farmers, laying 
the forest low, and forcing earth to yield her 








. changieg and for ever changing, yet, losing 
1 no portion of my ethereal nature—robed i in 

“ beauty on one day, and shrouded in darkness | 
7 on another. Iam a creature of the element, | 
“ so light and delicate, that a breath of air 
: might seem strong enough to annihilate me, 

‘ and yet I feel that, in some form, I shall live 
" on to the end of Creation, imperishable, and 
‘ ' full of beauty and life. Ima. 

, Female Seminary, Yonkers, 1839, 

» The Old School-House. 

- BY LYDIA H. SIGOURNEY. 

‘ Once, in traveling, I observed an old build- 
. ing, which appeared to be falling into ruins. 

» No smoke issued from its broken chimney. 
1 No foot crossed its grass-grown threshold. 
. The casements were gone, and through their 

vacant places, the winds whistled, and the 
4 rains fell, 

: I asked, * What is this building, which is 
4 : thus suffered to decay?’ They answered, 
. ‘a School-house. Buta part of its materials 
< fave been used to build a better one, ina 
, more convenient spot for the village children.’ 
} : So I paused there, a little time, to medi- 


tate. And I said to myself—what a variety 
1 of scenes may have passed within these tot- 
tering walls, Where are the teachers, who 





increase ; physicians, whom the sick sufferer 

‘blesses ; eloquent lawyers ; wise statesmen ; 
|| holy priests, who interpret the word of the 
| Almighty. 

I wish that the school-houses in our country 
were more commodious and tasteful in their 
/construction—imore spacious and airy—sur- 
rounded with trees, 
bery. 


or beautified with shrub- 


There was once a benevolent man, who 





~ 

in years gone by, sat in the chair of state, and 
> ruled, and gave instruction ? 
> In yonder corner, perhaps, was a low 
: bench, for the little ones conning their alpha-| 
> bet. Those litle ones have grown up, grown) 
> grey, and died. The babes whom they rock- 
' | 
‘ derness to their own babes. ‘ One genera- 
q j tion passeth away and another cometh.’ 
: F Beneath these windows where that trim} 
> green leaves, waving and gossipping in the |) 


breeze of summer—l] imagine a row of young 
girls, with their sunny locks, knitting, sew- 
ing—or listening with serious faces, while the 
for them to know, when they became women. 
The snows of winter seem to spread 
The frozen pond, in the rear of} 
the school-house, is covered with boys. The | 
They hasten to their) 
with the 


around, 


clock strikes nine. 
The narrow entry rings 
jingle of their skates, as they throw them down. 
One or two, who love pl: ay better than study, 


school, 


ol —-— 
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' approach with more e ling sering steps. 
| Methinks, I see their ruddy faces, as they | 
| 
tuke their seats. ‘The :aster raises a stern |) 


eye at their clamor, or stifled laughter, and || 
commands them to write their cupies, and | 
| attend to their sums. But the treatise of 
Arithmetic is thumbed—and 
; lesson curled into dog's ears, by those whose | 
roving thoughts are among their winter sports. 

Then there was 


the long sl igh of indole nee, 


and the tears of 


ed in the cradle, have shown the same ten-|/ ave them taught, But there was no school- 


old sycamore !ooked in, with all its show of||one hundred, from the heat of the sun. He 








mistress taught them what it was necessary | 


the granmmar- || 


such as were pruunnds hed, || 


went to the continent of New-Holland. He 
found multitudes of children, growing up, 
neglected and ignorant. He wished much to! 
house. 

So he collected them under 
tree, whose branches could shelter, at least, 


a spreading 





again alarmed by the fearful ‘sound, and the flames 
were seen issuing from every part of the extensive 
Hay Press owned by Capt. John Power, and occu- 
pied by Power & Coffin, which was completely 
consumed. Value of property destroyed, exclusive 
of the buildings $5,500. Insurance $3,600. Build- 
ings valued at $5,000. No insurance. Several 
out buildings on the north side of Partition street, 
on which the Hay Press stood, were also consumed. 
Yet Anotrser.—On Sunday morning, between 
12 and 1 o’clock our citizens were again called forth 
by another fire, which commenced in an old building 
on the lower dock, owned by Mrs. Goodwin, and 
occupied by Abraham Hardick for storing hay, 
which, with the building, was entirely destroyed. 
No insurance on either building or hay. Also the 
sail loft of Benjamin Town. 

The wind being in the south, the fire extended to 
the large and extensive Spermaceti Candle and Oil 
Factory, owned by Messrs. Barnard, Curtis, & Co. 
which was consumed together with vast quantities 
of Oil, Spermaceti Candles, &c. Loss estimated at 
$40,000. Insurance about $30,000. At this point 
the flames were arrested by the exertions of the fire- 
men of this city, aided by a company from Athens, 
after nearly three hours incessant labor. 

that all the above 
fires were the work of incendiaries. 

A meeting of the citizens was called on Sunday 
afternoon, and resolutions were passed authorising 
the Mayor to offer a reward of $1,000, for the appre- 
hension and conviction of the incendiaries, and for 


There is every reason to believe 


establishing a large and efficient watch to protect the 
city. A vote of thanks was tendered to our Fire 
Department for their untiring exertions at the late 
fires, by which a vast amount of property was saved. 
Also to the firemen of Athen for their timely aid on 
Saturday night. 





Letters Containing Remittances, 
Received at this Office, ending Wednesday last, deduction 
the amount of L'estage paid. 

P. Mt Manchester, Vt. $5,00; N. B. Earlville, N.Y. 
$1,00; R. H. C. Stanfordville, N. Y. $1,00; S. W. Fur 
nace Village, Ct. $1,00; C. W. B. Cincinnati, O. $500; 
8. L. May’s Lick, Ky. 30,80; J. R. Freetown Corners, 
N.Y. $1,00; D. 8. K. Troy, N. Y.$1,00; L. D. H. Rhine 
beck, N. Y. $1,00; L. D. H. Jackson Corner, N.Y. 81,00; 





— cards, with painted lessons among the} 
And there, he taught the poor col-| 
onists to read, and to spell, and to sing. 


| boughs. 


Cc. B. ir. Canaan, Ct. $2,00; P. M. Hitesville, Ul. $5,00 ; 
T. P. Holiston, Ms. 31,00. 





MARRIED, 
At Broomfield, NewJersey, on the 3d inst. by the Rev. 
Wesley C. Hudson, Mr. W iliam EB. Heath, Esq. of this 
city, to Miss Sarah Wild, of the former place. 








There are very beautiful birds in that coun-! 
try. Many of them had nests in this large) 
So there they were, flying about, and | 
| tending their young, 


ij tree, 
! 

while the children were 
learning below ;—and the chirruping of the) 





| new-fledged birds—and the warbling of thei ir 
learning to be good—made sweet music in| 
the heart of that benevolent man. 

Did they not ascend, and mingle ang the 


praises of angels, around the Throne 





~~ . { 
Oh | Mural Qe Cpos a 


" SATURDAY, APRIL 13, 1839. 
Piast adier. itizens were aroused by the cry of 
| fire between 1 and 2 o’clock on S uturday morning 
last, which proved to be at Athens Upper Villag 
aud destroyed a barn and sheds belonging to Sainuel || 
Hamilton. Loss $1,000, no insurance. They had 
arcely returned to their homes, when they were 


i at Marlborough, Ulster Co. N. Y¥. Mrs. Sarah, 


At New-York, on the 2d inst. hy the Rev. D. 
| the Hon. Aaron V an Derpoel, of Kinde rhook, 
|| daughter of James McBride Fsq. of New-Y ork. 

At Mellenvilic, on the 30th ult. by the Rev. J. Berger, 
| Mr. Henry Cane to Miss Elizabeth Miller, both of Ancram. 


Phillips, 
to Ellen, 





DIED, 
On the 26th ult. at Waterford, 





|| this city, in her 54th year. 
| parents—and the busy voices of the children, || cs 


oy the 6th inst. Margaret Mande ville, in the 51st year of 
age. 
On Friday, the 22d ult. suddenly and unexpeciedly, 


\} E ide William Sturges, aged 64 years and 9 months. 
} he was a faithful and loving wife, an aflectionate and 
i] ind ilgent mother, and a kind and generous neighbor, be- 
loved, respected, and deeply lamented by all who knew 
her. Her sudden and untimely end has left a vacuum in 
the hearts and affections of her deeply afflicted companion, 
t and eight surviving children, which Ged alone can fill. 
May they allin this mournful dispensation of His provi- 
|| dence, bear and attend to the voice of God, saying unto 
| them, ‘ be ye also ready for in such an hour as ye think 
not, the son of man cometh.’ So it was with her—hber hus- 
| band went out early in the morning and left her dressing 
herself, in about 15 minutes a young man came and told 
him that there was a woman drowned in the cistern: but 
what was his surprise and horror when he came and 
| found that it Was none other than his own beloved wife. 
By what means she came there no one can tell, every 
measure was resorted to, to restore life, but in vain, the 
heart had ceased to beat, the vital spark had fled, and thus 
in a tew short moments was her earthly career terminated. 
|| The deceased has also left an only sister, to whom she was 
, tundly attached, who will long and deeply lament her loss 


\ 





Susan Bills, formerly of 


wife of 
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OBUGLINAL POBLBY. 








For the Rural Repository. 
Spring. 
Cavtp Winter's winds nac langer blaw, 
To drive around the drifting snaw— 
Wi’ thowless siep he’s ganged awa 
Far to the north ; 
While laithfu’ Spring, in vesture braw, 
Comes smiling forth. 


Whare’er we turn our raptured e’en, 
A’ nature roun’ doth leesome seem, 
While o’er the saft an’ velvet green 
The maiden gay, 
Is aften, ‘ honnie blinkin’ seen 
To sprightly stray. 


Now joyfully the feathery thrang, 

The woodlands fair an’ groves amang, 

Are pouring forth their sweetest sang ; 
An’ o’er the brae 

The flocks and herds do cheerful gang 
The lee-lang day. 


Ilk laverock tunes her ‘ mellow throat’ 

Responsive to the lintwhite’s note, 

While on the breeze their numbers float 
Wi’ sweetest sound, 

Making wi’ music wood an’ grot 
Re-echo round. 


While nature a’ is smiling gay, 

Aw’ luvely birds on ilka spray, 

Are chanting brisk their merry lay, 
Wi cantie croon— 

We'll raise our voice frae day to day : 
In pleasure’s tune. Rurat BXrpv. 





For the Rural Repository. 
To my Little Daughters, 
On their wishing me to tell them which was the Handsomest. 
DavucurTers, see yon blooming rose, 
Now gently waving in the air; 
See, when the gentle zephyr blows, 
On every side its charms appear. 


But soon that lovely flower will fade, 
Its leaves lie scattered on the ground ; 
Soon will its beauty be decayed, 
And nought of it e’er more be found. 


And so, fair maids, will time consume 
The rosy hue, that decks each face, 
Those lovely cheeks will cease to bloom, 

And every feature lose its grace. 


Beauty is but a fading flower, 
That for a moment charms the sight; 
Just like the rose, it blooms an hour, 
Then fades away and dies at night. 


But there’s a never fading gem, 
When cultivated in the breast, 

It never’ll leave its favorite stem, 
Nor ever know another rest. 


Daughters, there this flower maintain, 
And let ito’er your minds control, 
For Beauty of the face is vain, 


Tis merit only wins the soul. 








THE RURAL REPOSITORY. 





From the Lady’s Companion. — 
* Jesus of Nazarcth passeth by.’ 
BY MRS. L. H. SIGOURNEY. 


Wartcuer !—who wak’st by the bed of pain, 
While the stars sweep on with their midnight train, 
Stifling the tear for the loved one’s sake, 
Holding thy breath lest his sleep should break ; 
Inthy loneliest hour there’s a helper nigh, 

‘Jesus of Nazareth passeth by.’ 


Stranger !—afar from thy native land, 
Whom no man takes with a brother’s hand, 
Table and hearth-stone are glowing free, 
Casements are sparkling but not for thee; 
There fs one who can tell of a home on high, 
‘Jesus of Nazareth passeth by.’ 


Sad one, in secret bending low, 

A dart in thy breast thatthe world may not know, 
Wrestling the favor of God to win, 

His seal of pardon for days of sin; 

Press on, press on, with thy prayerful cry, 
‘Jesus of Nazareth passeth by.’ 

Mourner !—who sits in the church-yard lone, 
Scanning the lines on that marble stone, 
Plucking the weeds from thy children’s bed, 
Planting the myrtle and rose instead ; 

Look up from the tomb with thy tearful eye, 
‘ Jesus of Nazareth passeth by.’ 

Fading one, with the hectic streak, 

In thy vein of fire and thy wasted cheek, 
Fearest thou the shade of the darkened vale 4 
Seek to the guide who can never fail; 

He hath trod it himself, he will hear thy sigh, 
‘ Jesus, of Nazareth passeth by.’ 





The Vain Regret. 
On! hadI nursed, when I was young, 
The lessons of my father’s tongue, 
The deep laborious thoughts he drew 
From all he saw and others knew, 
I might have been—ah, me! 
Thrice sager than I e’er shall be. 
For what saith Time ? 
Alas ! he only shows the truth 
Of all that I was told in youth ! 


The thoughts now budding in my brain— 

The wisdom I have bought with pain— 

The knowledge of life’s brevity— 

Frail friendship—false philosophy, 

And all that issues out of woe, 

Methinks, were taught me long ago! 
Then what says Time? 

Alas! he but brings back the truth 

Of all I heard and. lost in youth ? 


Truths! hardly learned and lately brought 
From many a far forgotten scene ! 

Had [ but listened, as I ought, 
To your voices, sage—serene, 
Oh! what might I not have been 

In the realms ofthought ! 


3aRnRY Connwa.u. 





From the Knickerbocker. 
A Psalm of Death, 
‘Dear beauteous Death! the jewel of the just, 
Shining no where but in the dark, 
What mysteries do lie beyond thy dust, 
Could we outlook that mark !’ 
Henry VaAuGuan. 
The Reaper and the Flowers. 
Tene isa reaper whose name is Death, 
And with his sickle keen, 
Ile reaps the bearded grain at a breath, 


And the flowers that grow between. 


ST 


* Shall I have nought that is fair,’ saith he : 
‘Have nought but the bearded grain ? 

Though the breath of these flowers is sweet to me, 
I will give them all back again.’ 


He gazed at the flowers with tearful eyes, 
He kissed their drooping leaves ; 

It was for the Lord of Paradise 
He bound them in his sheaves. 

‘My lord has need of these flowerets gay,” 
The Reaper said, and smiled ; 

‘ Dear tokens of the earth are they, 
Where he was once a child.’ 


‘They shall all bloom in fields of light, 
Transplanted by my care, 

And saints upon their garments white 
These sacred blossoms wear.” 

And the mother gave, in tears and pain, 
The flowers she most did love ; 

But she knew she should find them all again, 
In the fields of light above. 

O, not in cruelty, not in wrath, 
The Reaper came that day ; 

'T was an angel visited the green earth, 
And took the flowers away. 








PROSPECTUS 


Or THE 


RURAL REPOSITORY, 
16th Volume, (7th New Scries,) 
Devoted to Polite Literature, such as Moral and Senti- 
mental Tales, Original Communications, Biography, 
Traveling Sketches, Amusing Miscellany, Humor- 
ous and Historical Anecdotes, Poetry, \c. &c. 

On Saturday, the 22d of June, 1839, will be issued the 
first number of the Sixteenth Volume (Seventh New Series) 
of the Runa Rerosirory. 
| On issuing the proposals for a new volume of the Rural 
| Repository, the publisher tenders his most sincere acknow!- 
edgements to ali Contributors, Agents and Subscribers, for 
| the liberal support which they have afforded him from the 
commencement of this publication. New assurances on 
| the part of the publisher of a periodical which has stood 
| the test of years, would seem superfluous, he will there- 
| fore only say, that it will be conducted ona similar plan 
| and published in the same form as heretofore, and that no 
| pains or expense shall be spared to promote their gratifi 
| cation by its further improvement in typographical execu- 
| tion and original and selected matter. 

CONDITIONS. 

THE RURAL REPOSITORY will be published every 
| Other Saturday, in the Quarto form, and will contain 
| twenty-six numbers of eight pages each, with a title page 

and index to the volume, making in the whole 208 pages 
It will be printed in handsome style, on Medium paper of 

a superior quality, with good type ; making, atthe end of 
| the year, a neat and tasteful volume containing matter 
}equalto one thousand duodecimo pages, which will be 
both amusing and instructive in future years. 
|} TERMS.—The Sixteenth volume, (Seventh New Serics) 
| will commence onthe 22d of June next, at the low rate of 
One Dollar per annum in advance, or One Dollar and Fifty 
Cents at the expiration of three months from the time of 
subscribing. Any person, who will remit us Five Dollars, 

free of postage, shall receive siz copies, and any person, 
who will remit us Ten Dollars, free of postage, shall receive 
twelve copies and one copy of either of the previous vol 
umes. °7°-Nosubscription received forless than one year. 

Names of subscribers with the amount of Subscription 
to be sent as soon as possible to the publisher, 

WILLIAM B. STODDARD. 
Hudson, Columbia Co. N. Y. 1839. 
xp EDITORS, who wish to exchange, are respectfully 
| requested to give the above afew insertions, or at leasta 
| notice, and receive Subscriptions. 


THE RURAL REPOSITORY, 


1S PUBLISHED EVERY OTHER SATURDAY, AT NUDSON N.Y. BY 
Win. B. Stoddard. 


It is printed in the Quarto form and will contain 
twenty-six numbers of eight pages each, with a title page 
and index to the volume. 

TERMS.— One Dollar perannum in advance,or One 
| Dollar and Fifty Cents, atthe expiration of three months 
from the time of subscribing. Any person who will remit 
usFive Dollars, free of postage, shall receive sia copies, 
jandany person, who will remit us Ten Dollars free of 
| postage, shall receive twelrcecopies, and one copy of either 
) ofthe previous volumes. $9 No subscriptions reeeived 
| forless than one year. Allthe back numbers furnished 
tonew subscribers. 

kee Allorders and Communications must be post paid 
)) lo reccive attention. 
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